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150 Governor Ingram's Expedition up the Gambia. 

and marls, blue and white, which was capped by 20 or 30 feet 
of a white calcareous stratified rock, in which were small flinty 
nodules. 



V. — Abridged Account of an Expedition of about 200 miles up 
the Gambia, by Governor Ingram. Communicated by the 
Right Hon. the Earl Grey. 

[Read 26th April, 1847.] 

On the 17th of December, at noon, 1842, Governor Ingram 
embarked at Bathurst on board the cutter ' Emma,' for Mac 
Carthy's Island, accompanied by the Rev. William Fox, General 
Superintendent of the Wesleyan Mission at the Gambia, Mr. 
Thomas Chown, a merchant, and Mr. Simon Pignard, inter- 
preter of native languages to the Colonial Government. At 
4 p.m., passed Dog Island, Laming Point about 7, and at 8 arrived 
off Albreda. A French war-steamer was lying at anchor at 
Albreda, having the Prince de Joinville on board, and having 
ascertained that his Royal Highness was desirous of visiting the 
town and public buildings at Bathurst on the morrow, Governor 
Ingram returned to receive him, resuming his voyage on the 19th, 
and landing at Albreda at 5 P.M. of that day. The Govern- 
ment residence is described as a wretched-looking dilapidated 
building, and so entirely surrounded by trees, jungles, rank 
weeds, and high grass, that it could not but be unhealthy, did 
not its low and swampy situation already make it so. The native 
village called Albreda is about 200 yards further from the river- 
side than the buildings occupied by the French, and stands on 
higher ground. The party having disembarked, walked to Jilli- 
free, a small village, though one of the best on the banks of the 
Gambia. Here were great numbers of very fine orange-trees, 
lime-trees, and groves of bananas. Many of the native Man- 
dingoes speak English, and a white face is by no means a novelty. 
In the neighbourhood were numerous ant-hills, some of them 12 
or 15 feet high, and nearly as much in diameter; the white ant 
is exceedingly destructive, frequently destroying the floors, beams, 
doors, and window-frames of the buddings. Re-embarked, and, 
on the 20th of December, passed Jillifree, James Fort, Vintan 
Creek, Moota Point, and the large native town Tankerwall. 
The natives have a tradition of there being a tree, haunted by an 
evil spirit, called the ' Devil's Tree,' on Moota Point, and that it 
occasionally burns at night. They hold it in great dread, and 
will not venture near it. Arrived off Jamaly Cunda, and landed : 
twenty years since this was the most flourishing place on the 
banks of the river, being then the rendezvous of the gold mer- 
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chants from the interior : it is now of comparatively little import- 
ance : the native inhabitants are peaceable and well-disposed. 
Passed Tinderbar, once a town of much trade, but now rapidly 
declining, and arrived at 11pm. off Devil's Point. Weather 
foggy and cold. Thermometer 59° in the forenoon, at 3 r.M. 
65° ; heavy dews during the night. Passed Balana, a small town 
situated in a very picturesque spot at the foot of a high hill of 
sand and ironstone. This would be a health}' spot for Western 
Africa were it not for the mangroves which grow on either side 
of it, which, flourishing only in swampy muddy places, prove by 
their mere presence any place to be unhealthy. The ther- 
mometer at 8 A.M. stood at 61°, and at 2 P.M. 74°. 

22nd. Passed Bye and Bading Creeks; these are both noted 
for the numbers of alligators which infest them, some being about 
12 feet long. In the afternoon passed Brandy Creek, Barra- 
conda, Observation and Doomasansang Creeks on the right, and 
Bambally Creek on the left ; arrived within 4 miles of Cower, 
and landed. The trade of this town is considerable ; the 
principal articles of produce being corn, millet, hides, country 
cloths called pangs or paynes, ground-nuts, ivory, and wax. 
There are several large native towns at a short distance from the 
trading port, and these all bear the name of Cower. The articles 
most in demand are rum, tobacco, gunpowder, iron-bars, coral 
and amber beads. The largest -sized Gambia horses are here to 
be obtained, but the prices are comparatively high. 

23rd. " Passing Cower, proceeded towards Yanimaroo, which 
having reached within 8 miles, and while waiting for the flood, 
dispatched the interpreter with a message to, and a present for, 
Sandebar, the chief king of the country, requesting him to meet 
me at MacCarthy's Island. Mr. Pignard brought me a message 
in reply, requesting 1 would meet him at Yanimaroo, where he 
would wait for me ; proceeding thither with the flood, I landed 
and was received by the king. I found him to be a man of 
superior intellect to the great mass of his subjects. On express- 
ing my wish to enter into a treaty with him, according to the ' model 
agreement ' received from her Majesty's Government, he willingly 
acquiesced ; and when pressed by Mr. Fox and myself to send 
one or more of his sons to MacCarthy's Island, to be educated at 
the Wesleyan Institution, he, after some hesitation, consented. 

24th. " Landed this morning on the largest of the three Baboon 
Islands, having passed on our way the celebrated Red Hill of 
Casson and the village of Contoo. This hill stands about a mile 
inland, and is remarkable for its rich deep red colour ; we es- 
timated its height at 150 feet. The Baboon Islands are of little 
value, being inhabited only by a few natives ; they are, however, 
infinitely better than the Deer Islands, which are little else than 
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immense swamps, and uninhabitable from their unhealthiness. 
About 3 p.m. passed the native village Brekama, and, approach- 
ing the three Kayeye Islands, we saw numbers of hippopotami ; 
they frequently appeared above water, but close to those parts of 
the shore which were covered with reeds and rushes. 

25th. " Landed at Fort George, MacCarthy's Island, and visited 
a portion of the town entirely inhabited by liberated Africans. 
Some of these had prospered, and, to judge by the comfortable 
and cleanly appearance of their houses, many were evidently in 
easy circumstances ; their wives and children were decently 
dressed in English costume, and seemed contented and happy. 
A large number, however, did not present so pleasing an appear- 
ance, their huts and their persons manifesting the presence of 
penury ; extreme want, or death from positive destitution, being 
unknown in this country. In the afternoon visited a native 
village of 800 inhabitants, about half a mile from the British 
settlement ; the people were nearly all Mandingoes, and were 
orderly and well-behaved ; they have various tradesmen amongst 
them, such as blacksmiths, weavers, aud shoemakers, but there 
are no regular carpenters, tailors, or builders. Those engaged 
in commerce stand highest in the estimation of their countrymen, 
and are frequently also priests or maraboos. The huts, which 
are generally round, are built of dry mud, or sand and mud : the 
walls are seldom above 6 feet in height and 1 in thickness ; the 
roofs are constructed of bamboo rafters, extending 4 or 5 feet 
beyond the walls on which they rest, reaching to within 2 feet of 
the ground. The roofs are conical, the bamboo rafters being 
bound together at the top, and diverging from a point until, at 
the outer extremities, they are full 30 inches apart; they are 
light, and, when well thatched, are impervious to wet, their slope 
being at an angle of about 50. The ordinary size of the huts is 
from 12 to 16 feet in diameter : they are without windows, and 
are, consequently, nearly dark within, having merely loopholes 
for the admission of air." 

During the time Governor Ingram remained at MacCarthy's 
Island, the kings of Nyambantang and Catabar, with their attend- 
ants, paid him a visit, and a treaty for the encouragement of 
commerce and the suppression of the slave-trade was signed with 
both of them. 

Jan. 1. " This day I had a vast number of visitors from among 
the black and coloured population, who came to wish me a happy 
new-year. I thought them as well conducted and far more 
respectful and polite than persons of their class at home. When 
it is borne in mind that but very few indeed among them can read 
or write, much praise is due somewhere for the visible improve- 
ment in their habits and feelings. A ievf short years ago, many 
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of the persons who this day called to pay me complimentary 
visits were as utterly uncivilized as it is possible for human beings 
to be ; now they are able to address me in my own language, 
which is also theirs, for the different tribes of liberated Africans 
communicate with each other in English only, and their children 
know no other. This almost incredible change from savage life 
to one of comparative refinement, has been effected in ten 
years ; for the first liberated Africans sent here were embarked 
under my superintendence for MacCarthy's Island, in 1832. 
After my visitors had departed, I accompanied the Rev. Messrs. 
Fox and Swallow, Weslevan missionaries, to Lindoe, a village 
consisting of a small row of very neat little cottages in the 
English style, built of brick, and erected by the munificence of 
the philanthropic Dr. Lindoe. These cottages, 12 in number, 
have each 4 rooms, and their English appearance is delightful to 
witness in a place 150 miles in the interior of Africa ; they are 
given, rent-free, to such members of the Wesleyan connexion as 
the missionary may select from the most industrious and most 
deserving of his flock." 

The Foulahs are decidedly handsome, many of them being of 
a light copper- colour, although the majority are considerably 
darker. Their features are regular and good, and, unlike the 
Mandingoes and Joloffs, they have small mouths, European lips, 
and noses inclining to aquiline ; hair soft and silky, but not 
woolly : well-defined black eyebrows, long eyelashes, and hand- 
some black eyes ; tall, well-proportioned, and of erect and graceful 
figure ; some of the young women are very good-looking, and 
would be considered beautiful even in Europe. The Foulahs 
wear great numbers of gree-grees or amulets, composed of paper 
of all sizes upon which portions of the Koran are transcribed, and 
covered with silver, copper, or leather. ' I have,' says the author, 
' seen men and women so laden with gree-grees, that the shape of 
their persons was not discernible, and they were apparently as 
destitute of symmetry as a rum-puncheon.' 

Jan 4. The cutter having been dispatched at daylight, with 
orders to proceed up the river with the flood, Governor Ingram 
and his attendants followed in the boat at 2 P.M., and at 5 over- 
took the cutter lying at anchor about a mile below Barsangsang. 
On the 5th of January passed by Pisania, the place which Mungo 
Park last started from for Woolli. At Pisania the ruins of a 
factory are still visible near the river-side ; there are at present 
no inhabitants, although during the time of the slave-trade it was 
a place of considerable importance. Anchored opposite Lower 
Coonda Point. At daylight on the 6th the thermometer stood at 
57 J- Got under weigh with the flood, and reached Coodachay ; 
the banks of the river are here high and covered with trees and 
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bushes ; thousands of guinea-fowls were observed. Reached 
Foulah Tenda, and had an interview with the chief of Chacoonda, 
who expressed a desire to enter into a treaty as the other chiefs 
had done : the terms having been explained to him by the inter- 
preter, he signed the treaty in the presence of the Alcades of 
Bankoobar and Foulah Tenda. receiving in return the ordinary 
presents. 

8th. " Having landed, visited several native towns in the vicinity 
of Foulah Tenda, the largest being Bankoobar, inhabited wholly 
by Sononkays. On the 9th arrived at Bannatenda, and in the 
afternoon had an interview with Mamadoo Wally, the chief of 
Coro, with whom a treaty for the extension of commerce and the 
suppression of the slave-trade was concluded. Leaving Banna- 
tenda, passed several trading villages, and on the 11th anchored 
off' Fattatenda ; here several of the king of Woolli's ministers were 
waiting for us, who reported that their master was too infirm to 
meet us at Fattatenda, but would be glad to see us at Medina, a 
town 30 miles inland. Horses having been provided, started 
lor Medina; at noon reached Jaconda, where we remained for 
the night ; this town is unusually clean, and strongly protected 
by mud walls against any aggressions. The heat during the day 
had been perfectly oppressive, the thermometer in the sun rising 
to 125°. Leaving this town on the following morning, we arrived 
at Medina about 11 a.m. The soil of this part of the country 
appeared to be excellent, capable of producing anything that will 
grow within the tropics. Medina, the chief town in Woolli, is 
protected by a strong mud wall, and a stockade and ditch; its 
population about 2,000. It is almost exclusively inhabited by 
Sononkays, or fighting-men ; these Sononkays are most drunken 
fellows, indulging in the free use of ardent spirits whenever they 
have an opportunity. Having been introduced to the king, the 
subject of the treaty was entered on : and the particulars being 
explained to him, he demanded what present he was to receive ; 
expressing himself satisfied, the treaty was duly executed with 
certain formalities, the king signing it in Arabic — Mr. Pignard 
having previously rendered it into Mandingo, and the king's 
' Wooday ' repeating it to his master. Returning to Fattatenda, 
embarked and proceeded up the river for Cantalicunda ; owing 
to strong freshets, and the flood tides being scarcely perceptible, 
made but little way ; and it was the afternoon of the 17th before 
we reached within 5 miles of that place. Preparations were now 
made for proceeding early the following morning to the Falls of 
Barracunda in the boat, all further progress in the cutter being 
impracticable. These preparations were, however, set aside, in 
consequence of numerous reports that the Sononkays purposed 
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opposing our passage, and firing upon the boat from the banks 
of the river, unless they received a large present of ruin." 

A consultation being held, it was determined to abandon the 
visit to the Falls, and orders were given for returning with the 
evening ebb. Landed, and having obtained an interview with 
Cantaliba, an old chief, a treaty resembling that made with the 
other chiefs and petty kings was signed in duplicate, one copy 
being retained by either party. Returning on board, the cutter 
was got under weigh for Bathurst, which place was reached on 
the 25th of January. 



